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Schools are held together by intersecting moral, political 
and social orders, What occurs inside their walls .nust be 
viewed as a product of what the participants in this arena 
bring to it, be they children, parents, instructors, adminis- 
trators, psychologists, social workers, counselors or politi- 
cians. A tangled web of interactions—based on compsting 
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everyday life in the school. Cliques, factions, pressure 
groups and circles of enemies daily compete for power and 
fate in these social worlds. 

Children and their caretakers are not passive organisms. 
Their conduct reflects more than responses to the pressures 
of social systerns, roles, value structures or political 
ideologies. Nor is their behavior the sole product of internal 
needs, drives, impulses or wishes. The human actively 
constructs lines of conduct in the face of these forces and 
and against the external world. The 
human is self-conscious. Such variables as role prescription, 
value configurations or hierarchies of needs have r 
only when they are acted on by the human. Observers of 
human behavior are obliged to enter the subject’s world and 
grasp the shifting de facens that give rise to orderly social 
behavior. a to do so jus stifies the fallacy of objec- 
fivism: the imputing of motive from observer to subject. 
Too many axchitects of schools and education programs 

ave stood outside the interactional worlds of children and 
adults and attempted to legislate their interpretation of 
right and proper cane’ 

Such objectivistic. stances have given schools a basic 
characteristic that constitutes a major theme of this essay. 
Schools are presently organized so as to effectively remove 
fate control from those persons whose fate is at issue, that 
coupled with a 
“under- 
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conception of the child which is based on the 
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estimation fallacy” gives rise to an coe that ne the 
child as incompetent and places in the hands of the adult 
primary responsibility for child-caretaking. 
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Schools as Moral Agencies 


Schools are best seen, not as educational settings, but as 
places where fate, morality and personal careers are created 
and shaped. Schools are moral institutions. They have 
assumed the responsibility of shaping children, of whatever 
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race or income level, into right and proper participants in 
American society, pursuing one ois vigor the abstract 
goals of that society. 

At one level schools function, as Willard Waller argued in 
1937, to Americanize the young. At the everyday level, 
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in democracy and equal opportunity or myths concerning 
the value of education for upward mobility. In their place 
appears a massive normative order that judges the child’s 
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development along such dimensions as poise, character,. 
integrity, politeness, deference, demeanor, emotional 
control, respect for authority and serious commitment to 
classroom protocol. Good students are those who reaffirm 
through their daily actions the moral order of home, school 
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To the extent that schools assume moral responsibility 
for producing social beings, they can be seen as agencies of 
fate or career control. In a variety of ways schools remind 
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students who they are and where they stand in the school’s 
hierarchy. The school institutionalizes ritual turning points 
to fill this function: graduations, promotions, tests, meet- 
ings with parents, open-houses, rallies and sessions with 
counselors. These significant encounters serve to keep 
students in place. Schools function to sort and filter social 
selves and to set these selves on the proper moral track, 
which may include recycling to a lower grade, busing to an 
integrated school or informing a student that he has no 
chance to pursue a college preparatory program. In many 
respects schools give students their major sense of moral 
worth—they shape vocabularies, images of self, reward 
certain actions and not others, set the stage for students to 
be thrown together as friends or enemies. 

Any institution that assumes control over the fate of 
others might be expected to be accountable for its actions 
toward those who are shaped and manipulated. Within the 
cultures of fate-controlling institutions, however, there 
appears a vocabulary, a rhetoric, a set of workable excuses 
and a division of labor to remove and reassign responsi- 
bility. For example, we might expect that the division of 
labor typically parallels the moral hierarchy of the people 
within the institution, that is, the people assigned the 
greatest moral worth are ultimately most blameworthy, or 
most accountable. Usually, however, moral responsibility is 
reversed, When a teacher in a Head Start program fails to 
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raise the verbal skills of her class to the appropriate level 
she and the project director might blame each other. But it 
is more likely that the children, the families of the children 
or the culture from which the children come will be held 
responsible. Such is the typical rhetorical device employed 
in compensatory education programs where the low perfor- 
mances of black children on white middle-class tests is 
explained by assigning blame to black family culture and 
family arrangements. Research on the alleged genetic 
deficiences of black and brown children is another example 
of this strategy. Here the scientist acts as a moral 
entrepreneur, presenting his findings under the guise of 


objectivity. 
What is a Child? 


Any analysis of the education and socialization process 
must begin with the basic question, “what is a child?” My 
focus is on the contemporary meanings assigned children, 
especially as these meanings are revealed in preschool and 
compensatory education programs. 

In addressing this question it must be recognized that 
social objects (such as children) carry no intrinsic meaning. 
Rather, meaning is conferred by processes of social inter- 
action—by people. 

Such is the case with children. Each generation, each 
social group, every family and each individual develops 
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different interpretations of what a child is. Children find 
themselves defined in shifting, often contradictory ways. 
But as a sense of self is acquired, the child learns to 
transport from situation to situation a relatively stable set 
of definitions concerning his personal and social identity 
the struggles he will encounter in the 
educational arena fundamentally derive from conflicting 
definitions of selfhood and childhood. 
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Child Production as Status Passage 


The movement of an infant to the status of child is a 
socially constructed event that for most middle-class 
Americans is seen as desirable, inevitable, irreversible, 
permanent, long term in effect and accomplished in the 
presence of “experts” and significant others such as 
teachers, parents, peers and siblings. 

For the white middle income American the child is seen 
as an extension of the adult’s self, usually the family’s 
collective self. Parents are continually reminded that the 
way their child turns out 
competence as socializing agents, These reminders have 
been made for some time; consider this exhortation of 
1849: 

Yesymmothers,tam) 2, (eérraure sense! the destiny ot 2 
redeemed world is put into your hands; it is for you to 
say whether your children shall be respectable and 
happy here, and prepared for a glorious immortality, or 
whether they shall dishonor you, and perhaps bing you 
grey hairs in sorrow to the grave, and sink down 
themselves at last to eternal despair! 

If the child‘s conduct reflects upon the parent’s moral 
worth, new parents are told by Benjamin Spock that this 
job of producing a child is hard work. a serious enrerprice. 
He remarks in Baby and Child Care: 

There is an enormous amount of hard work in child 

care—preparing the proper diet, washing diapers and 

clothes, cleaning up messes that an infant makes with his 
food ...stopping fights and drying tears, listening to 
stories that are hard to understand, joining in games and 
reading stories that aren’t very exciting to an adult, 
trudging around zoos and museums and carnivals... 
being slowed down in housework.... Children keep 
parents from parties, trips, theaters, meetings, games, 
friends....Of course, parents don’t have children 
because they want to be martyrs, or at least they 
shouldn’t. They have them because they love children 
and want some of their very own.... Taking care of 
their children, seeing them grow and develop into fine 
people, gives most parents—despite the hard work—their 

_ greatest satisfaction in life. This is creation. This is our 
visible immortality. Pride in other worldly accomplish- 
ments is usually weak in comparison. 

Spock’s account of the parent-child relationship reveals 
several interrelated definitions that together serve to set off 
the contemporary view of children. The child is a posses- 
sion of the adult, an extension of self, an incompetent 
object that must be cared for at great cost and is a 

" ecessary obligation one must incur if he or she desires 
visible immortality. 

These several definitions of childhood are obviously at 
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is a direct reflection of their 
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work in current educational programs. More importantly, 
they are grounded in a theory of development and learning 
that reinforces the view that children are incompetent 
selves. Like Spock’s theory of growth, which is not unlike 
the earlier proposals of Gesell, contemporary psychological 
theories see the child in organic terms. The child grows like 
a stalk of corn. The strength of the stalk is a function of its 
environment. If that environment is healthy, if the plant is 
properly cared for, a suitable product will be produced. 
This is a “container” theory of development: “What you 
put in deterrnines what comes out.” At the same time, 
however, conventional wisdom holds that the child is an 
unreliable product. It cannot be trusted with its own moral 
development. Nor can parents. This business of producing a 
child is serious and it must be placed in the hands of 
experts who are skilled in child production. Mortal mothers 
and fathers lack these skills. Pressures are Togs set in 
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yi nae as paged brea the Head Start pro- 
gram. 
Caretaking for the Middle Classes 


Preschools, whether based on “free school” principles, 
the Montessori theory, or modern findings in child develop- 
ment, display one basic feature. They are moral caretaking 
agencies that undertake the fine task of shaping social 
beings. 

Recently, after the enormous publicity attendant to the 


Head Start program for the poor, middle income Americans ~— 
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classrooms, There are a number of problems with this 
formulation, The first is conceptual and involves the 
meanings one gives to the terms culture and deprived, 
Contemporary politicians and educators have ignored the 
controversy surrounding what the word culture means and 
have apparently assumed that everyone knows what a 
culture 15. Be that as it may, the critical empirical indicator 
seems to be contained in the term deprived, People who are 
deprived, that is, people who fai! to act like white, middle 
income groups, belong to a culture characterized by such 
features as divorce, deviance, premarital pregnancies, ex- 
tended families, drug addiction and alcoholism. Such 
persons are easily identified: they tend to live in ghettos or 
public housing units, and they tend to occupy the lower 
rungs of the occupation ladder. They are there because they 
are deprived. Their culture keeps them deprived. It is 
difficult to tell whether these theorists feel that deprivation 
precedes or follows being in a deprived culture. The causal 
links are neigher logically or empirically analyzed. 

The second problem with this formulation is moral and 
ideological. The children and adults who are labeled 
culturally deprived are those people in American society 
who embarrass and cause trouble for middle income 
moralists, scientists, teachers, politicians and social workers. 
They fail to display proper social behavior. The fact that 
people in low income groups are under continual surveil- 
lance by police and social workers seems to go unnoticed. 
The result is that members of the middie class keep their 
indelicacies behind closed doors, inside the private worlds 
of home, office, club and neighborhood. Low income 
people lack such privileges. Their misconduct is every body’s 
business. 

The notion of cultural deprivation is class based. Its 
recurrent invocation, and its contemporary institutionaliza- 
tion in compensatory education programs reveals an in- 
ability or refusal to look seriously at the problems of the 
middie and upper classes, and it directs attention away 
from schools which are at the heart of the proble 

Herbert Gans has noted another flaw in these programs. 
This is the failure of social scientists to take seriously the 
fact that many lower income people simply do not share 
the same aspirations as the middle class. Despite this fact 
antipoverty programs and experiments in compensatory 
education proceed as if such were the case. 
~ Schools are morally bounded units of social organiza- 
uon. Within and from them students, parents, teachers and 
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have been aroused to the importance of preschool] educa- 
tion for their children. “Discovery Centers” are appearing 
in various sections of the country and several competing 
national franchises have been established. Given names such 
as We Sit Better, Mary Moppit, Pied Piper Schools, Les 
Petites Academies, Kinder Care Nursery and American 
Child Centers, these schools remind parents (as did the 
Universal Education Corporation in the New York Times) 
that: 
Evaluating children in the 43 basic skills is part of what 
the Discovery Center can do for your child. The 43 skills 
embrace all the hundreds of things your child has to 
learn before he reaches school age. Fortunately pre- 
schoolers have a special genius for learning. But it 
disappears at the age of seven. During this short-lived 
period of genius, the Discovery Center iain your child 
develon his skills ta rhe Advanced Level 
Caretaking for the middle classes is a moral test. The 
parent’s self is judged by the quality of the product. If the 
product is faulty, the producer is judged inadequate, also 
faulty. This feature of the socialization process best 
explains why middle-class parents are so concerned about 
the moral, spiritual, psychological and social development 
of their children, It also explains (if only partially) why 
schools have assumed so much fate control over children; 
educators are the socially defined experts on children. 
The children of lower income families are often assumed 
to be deprived, depressed and emotionally handicapped. To 
offset these effects, current theory holds that the child 
must be “educated and treated” before entrance into 
kindergarten. If middle income groups have the luxury of 
withholding preschool from their children, low income, 
third-world parents are quickly learning they have no such 
right. Whether they like it or not, their children are going to 
be educated. When formal education begins, the culturally 
deprived child will be-ready to compete with his white 
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administrators derive their fundamental sense of self. Any 
career through a school is necessarily moral; one’s self- 
image is continually being evaluated, shaped and molded. 
These careers are interactionally interdependent. What a 
teacher does affects what a child does and vice versa. To the 


oe 


tent that schools have became the dominant socializing 
institution in Western sociery it can be argued that 
experiences in them furnish everyday interactants with 
their basic vocabularies for evaluating self and others. 
Persons can mask, hide or fabricate their educational 
biography, but at some point they will be obliged to paint a 
picture of how well educated they are. They will also be 
obliged to explain why they are not better educated (or 
why they are too well educated), and why their present 
circumstances do not better reflect their capabilities (e.g., 
unemployed space engineers), One's educational experi- 
ences furnish the rhetorical devices necessary to get off the 
hook and supply the basic clues that will shore up a sad or 
happy tale. 


The School's Functions 


1 have already noted two broad functions served by the 
schools: they Americanize students, and they sort, filter 
and accredit social selves. To these basic functions must be 
added the following. Ostensibly, instruction or teaching 
should take precedence over political socialization. And 
indeed teaching becomes the dominant activity through 
which the school is presented to the child. But if schools 
function to instruct, they also function to entertain and 
divert students into “worthwhile” ends. Trips to zoos, 
beaches, operas, neighboring towns, ice cream parlors and 
athletic fields reveal an attempt on the part of the school to 
teach the child what range of entertaining activities he or 
sne can engage in. Moreover, these trips place the school 
directly in the public’s eye and at least on these excursions 
teachers are truly heid accountabie for their class’s conduct. 

Caretaking and babysitting constitute another basic 
function of schools. This babysitting function is quite 
evident in church oriented summer programs where pre- 
-schools and day-care centers are explicitly oriented so as to 
sell themselves as competent babysitters. Such schools 
compete for scarce resources (parents who can afford their 
services), and the federal government has elaborated this 
service through grants-in-aid to low income children. 

Formal instruction in the classroom is filtered through a 
series of interconnected acts that involve teacher and 
student presenting different social selves to one another. 
Instruction cannot be separated from social interaction, and 
teachers spend a large amount of time teaching students 
how to be proper social participants. Coaching in the rules 
and rituals of polite etiquette thus constitutes another basic 
function of the school. Students must be taught how to 
take turns, how to drink out of cups and clean up messes, 
how to say please and thank you, how to take leave of a 
teacher’s presence, how to handie mood, how to dress for 
appropriate occasions, how to be rude, polite, attentive, 
‘evasive, docile, aggressive, deceitful; in short, they must 
with parents, often having to take over where parents fail or 
abdicate, though, again, parents are held accountable for 
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not producing polite children. Because a child’s progress 
through the school’s social structure is contingent on how 
his or her self is formally defined, parents stand to lose 
much if their children do not conform to the school’s 
version of good conduct. When teachers and parents both 
fail, an explanation will be sought to relieve each party of 
responsibility. The child may be diagnosed as hyperactive, 
or his culture may have been so repressive in its effects that 
nothing better can be accomplished. Career tracks for these 
students often lead to the trade school or the reformatory. 

Another function of the schools is socialization into 
age-sex roles. Girls must be taught how to be girls and boys 
must learn what a boy is. In preschool and daycare centers 
this is often difficult to accomplish because bathrooms are 
not sex segregated. But while they are open territories, 
many preschools make an effort to hire at least one male 
instructor who can serve as male caretaker and entertainer 
of boys. He handles their toilet problems among other 
things. Preschool instructors can often be observed to 
reinterpret stories to fit their conception of the male or 
female role, usually attempting to place the female on an 
equal footing with the male. In these ways the sexual 
component of self-identity is transmitted and presented to 
the young child. Problem children become those who 
switch sex roles or accentuate to an unacceptable degree 


‘maleness or femaleness. 


Age-grading is accomplished through the organization of 
classes on a biological age basis. Three-year-olds quickly 


learn that they cannot do the same things as four-year-olds- — 


do, and so on. High schools are deliberately organized so as 
to convey to freshmen and sophomores how important it is 
to be a junior or senior. Homecoming queens, student body 
presidents and athletic leaders come from the two top 
classes. The message is direct: work hard, be a good student 
and you too can be a leader and enjoy the fruits of age. 

‘It has been. suggested by many that most schools 
centrally function to socialize children into racia! roles, 
stressing skin color as the dominant variable in social 
relationships. Depictions of American history and favored 
symbolic leaders stress the three variables of age, sex and 
race. The favored role model becomes the 20 to 25-year- 
old, white, university-educated male who has had an 
outstanding career in athletics. implicitly and explicitly 
students are taught that Western culture is a male oriented, 
white-based enterprise. 
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Shifting from the school as a collectivity to the 
classroom, we find that teachers attempt to construct their 
own versions of appropriate conduct. Students are likely to 
find great discrepancies between a school’s formal codes of 
conduct and the specific rules they encounter in each of 
their courses and classes. They will find some teachers who 
are openly critical of the school’s formal policies, while at 
the same time they are forced to interact with teachers. who 
take harsh lines toward misconduct. They will encounter 
some teachers who enforce dress standards and some who 
do not. Some teachers use first names, others do not, and 
so on. The variations are endless. 

The importance of these variations for the student’s 
career and self-conception should be clear. It is difficult 
managing self in a social world that continually changes its 
demands, rewards and rules of conduct. But students are 
obliged to do just that. Consequently the self-conception of 
the student emerges as a complex and variegated object. He 
or she is tied into competing and complementary worlds of 
influence and experience. Depending on where students 
stand with respect to the school’s dominant moral order, 
they will find their self-conception complemented or 
derogated and sometimes both. But for the most part 
schools are organized so as to complement the self- 
conception of the child most like the teacher and to 
derogate those most unlike him or her. And, needless to 
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say, the moral career of the nonwhite, low income student 
is quite different from the career of his white peer. 

I have spelled out the dimensions around which a 
student comes to evaluate himself in school. Classrooms, 
however, are the most vivid stage on which students 
confront the school, and it is here that the teacher at some 
level must emerge as a negative or positive force on his 
career. While the underlife of schoois reflects attempts to 
“beat”’ or “make-out” in the ‘school, in large degree the 
student learns to submit to the system. The ultimate fact of 
life is that unless he gets through school with some diploma 
he is doomed to failure. Not only is he doomed to failure, 
but he is socially defined as a failure. His career opportuni- 
ties and self-conceptions are immediately tied to his success 
in school. 

Schools, then, inevitably turn some amount of their 
attention to the problem of socializing students for failure. 
Indeed, the school’s success as a socializing agent in par 
depends on its ability to teach students to accept failure. A 
complex rhetoric and set of beliefs must be instilled in the 
students. Children must come to see themselves as the 
school defines them. They are taught that certain classes of 
selves do better than other classes, but the classes referred 
to are not sociological but moral. A variation of the 
Protestant ethic is communicated and the fiction of 
equality in education and politics is stressed. Students must 
grasp the fact that al] that separates them from a classmate 
who goes to Harvard (when they are admitted to a junior 
college) are grades and hard work, not class, race, money or. 
prestige. Schools, then, function as complex, cooling out 
agencies, 

Two problems are created. School officials must commu- 
nicate their judgments, usually cast as diagnoses, prescrip- 
tions, treatments and prognoses, to students and parents. 
And second, they must establish social arrangements that 
maximize the ‘likelihood ‘that their judgments will be 
accepted, that is, submission to fate control is maximized, 
and scenes between parents and students are minimized. 


Fate Control 


The most obvious cooling out agents in schools are 
teachers and counselors. It is they who administer and 
evaluate tests. It is they who see the student most 
frequently. In concert these two classes of functionaries 
fulfill the schools’ functions of sorting out and cooling out 
children. Their basic assignment is to take imperfect selves 
and fit those selves to the best possible moral career. They 
are, then, moral entrepreneurs. They design career programs 
and define the basic contours around which a student’s self 
will be shaped. 

A basic strategy of the moral entrepreneur in schools is 
co-optation. He attempts’to win a child’s peers and parents 
over to his side. If this can be accomplished, the job is 
relatively easy. For now everyone significant in the child’s 
world agrees that he is a failure or a partial success. They 
agree that a trade school or a junior college is the best 
career track to be followed, 

Another strategy is to select exemplary students who 
epitomize the various tracks open to a student. Former 
graduates may be brought back and asked to retiect on 
their careers. In selecting types of students to follow these 
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various paths, schools conduct talent searches and develop Dear A OU hae a seams Saree 
operating perspectives that classify good and bad prospects. , Ea (Se ENE NT Se 4 
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Like the academic theorist of social stratification, these £ ; : 
officials work with an implicit image of qualified beings. : Pe 
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Student Types ee 
Schools can cool out the failures in their midst. They rasa 
have more difficulty with another type of student, the 
troublemakers or militants. Troublemakers, as would be thrown together. And here they are presented with white 
predicted, typically come from low income. white and middle-class curriculums. 
‘nonwhite ethnic groups. Forced to process these children, Militants and troublemakers refuse to accept the school’s 
school systems developed their own system of. stratifi- operating perspective. To the extent that they can band 
cation, making low status schools teach troublemakers. This together and form a common world view, they challenge 
has become the fate of the trade school or the continuation the school’s legitimacy as a socializing agent. They make 
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In response to this, schools tend to adopt a strategy of 
denial. Denial can take several forms, each revealing a 
separate attempt to avoid accountability. Denial of respon- 
sibility takes the form of a claim that 
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need for alternative educational arrangements is recognized, 
but denied because of reasons beyond control. Private and 
public guilt is neutralized by denying responsibility and 
placing blame on some external force or variable such as the 
state of the economy. 

When some resource is denied to a social group, 
explanations will be developed to justify that denial. My 
earlier discussion has suggested that one explanation places 
blame on the shoulders of the denied victim. Thus the 
theory of cultural deprivation removes blame, by blaming 
the victim. Scientific theory thus operates as one paradigm 
of responsibility. 

Another form of the strategy 1s to deny the challengers’ 
essential moral worth. Here the victim is shown to be 
socially unworthy and thereby not deserving of special 
attention. This has been the classic argument for segrega- 
tion in the South, but it works only so long as the victim 
can be kept in place, which has lately in that part of the 
world involved insuring that the challenger or victim is not 
presented with alternative self models. Shipping black 
instructors out of the South into northern urban ghettos 
represents an attempt to remove alternative self models for 
the southern black child. 
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The Victim’s Response 


Insofar as they can organize themselves socially, victims 
aiid cuaucngers 
stances. They may condemn the condemner, make appeals 
to higher authorities or deny the perspective that has 
brought injury. In so doing they will seek and develop 
alternative scientific doctrines that support their stance. 

Condemning the condemner reverses the condemner’s 
denial of moral worth. Here the school or political and 
economic system is judged hypocritical, corrupt, stupid, 
brutal and racist. These evaluations attempt to reveal the 
underlying moral vulnerability of the institution ~in 
question. The victim and his cohort reverse the victimizer’s 
vocabulary and hold him accountable for the failures they 
were originally charged with (for example, poor grades or 
attendance records). 

These condemnations reveal 2 basic commitment to the 
present system. They are claims for a just place. They are a 
petition to higher authority. Democratic ideology is pro- 
claimed as a worthy pursuit. The school is charged with 
failure to offer proper and acceptable means to reach those 
goals. Here the victims’ perspective corresponds with 
dominant cultural ideclogies. 

Denial of perspective is another stance. Best seen in the 
Nation of Islam schools, the victim now states that he 
wants nothing the larger system can offer. He leaves the 
system and constructs his own educational arrangements. 
He develops his own standards of evaluation. He paints his 
own version of right and proper conduct. (Private educa- 
tional academies in the South, partly a function of the 
Nixon administration, serve a similar function for whites.) 
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Denials of perspective thus lead to the substitution of a 
new point of view. If successfully executed, as in the case 
of the Nation of Islam, the victims build their own walls of 
protection and shut off the outside world. In such a setting, 
one’s self-concentian is neither daily denied nor derided. Ii 
is affirmed and defined in positive terms. 

Lower self-conceptions would be predicted in those 
settings where the black or brown child is taught to 
normalize his deficiencies and to compensate for them. This 
is the setting offered by Head Start and Follow-Through. 
The victim accepts the victimizers’ judgments and attempts 
to compensate for socially detined flaws. 

Americans of all income levels and from all racial groups, 
including white, are troubled over the current educational 
system, They are demanding a greater say in the social 
organization of schools; they are challenging the tenure 
system now given teachers; they feel that schools should 
accept greater responsibilities for the failures of the system. 
(A Gallup Poll in late 1970 showed that 67 percent of those 
surveyed favor holding teachers and administrators more 
accountable for the progress of students.) Accordingly it is 
necessary to consider a series of proposals that would bring 
education more in line with cultural and social expecta- 
tions, 

From this perspective education must be grounded in 
principles that recognize the role of the self in everyday 
conduct. The child possesses multiple selves, each grounded 
in special situations and special circles of significant others. 
Possessing a self, the child is an active organism, not a 
passive object into which learning can be poured. 

Conventional theories of learning define the child as a 
nassive organism, An alternative view of the social act of 
learning must be developed. George Herbert Mead’s analysis 
provides a good beginning. Creativity or learning occurred, 
Mead argued, when the individual was forced to act in a 
situation where conventional lines of conduct were no 
longer relevant. Following Dewey’s discussion of the 
blocked act, Mead contended that schools and curricula 
must be organized in ways that challenge the child’s view of 
the world. Standard curricula are based on an opposite view 
of the human. Redundancy, constant rewards and punish- 
ments, piecemeal presentation of materials, and deiining 
the child as incompetent or unable to provoke his own acts 
best characterizes these programs. Course work is planned 
carefully in advance and study programs are assiduously 
followed. The teacher, not the child, is defined as the 
ultimate educational resource. Parents and local community 
groups, because they tend to challenge the school’s opera- 
ting perspective, are treated only ritualistically at P.T.A. 
meetings, open houses, school plays, athletic contests. Their 
point of view, like the child’s, is seldom taken seriously. 
They are too incompetent. Taking them seriously would 
force a shift in existing power arrangements in the school. 

Mead’s perspective proposes just the opposite view of 
parents, children and education. Education, he argued, is an 
unfolding, social process wherein the child comes to see 
himself in increasingly more complex ways. Education leads 
to self-understanding and to the acquisition of the basic 
skills. This principle suggests that schools must be socially 
relevant. They must incorporate the social world of child 
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and community into curriculum arrangements. Cultural 
diversity must be stressed. Alternanve symbolic leaders 
must be presented, and these must come from realistic 
worlds of experience. (Setting an astronaut as a preferred 
“self model” for seven-year-old males as a present text 
dook does, can nardiy be defined as realistic), Problematic 
situations from the child’s everyday world must be brought 
into the classroom. Mead, for example, de ie as early as 
1908 that schools teach sex education to childre 

Children and parents, then, must be seen as resources 
around which education is developed and presented. They 
must be taken seriously. This presupposes a close working 
relationship between home and school. Parents must take 
responsibility for their children’s education. They can no 
longer afford to shift accountability to the schools. This 
simple principle suggests that ethnic studies programs 
should have been central features of schools at least 50 
years ago. Schools exist to serve their surrounding commu- 
nities, not bend those communities to their perspective. 


Redefining Schools 


If this reciprocal service function is stressed, an impor 
tant implication follows. Schools should educate children in 
ways that permit them to be contributing members in their 
chosen worlds. Such basics as reading, writing and counting 
will never be avoided. But their instruction can be made 
relevant within the worlds the child most directly experi- 
ences. This suggests, initially at least, that black and Lrown 
children be taught to respect their separate cultural 
heritages. Second, it suggests that they will probably learn 
best with materials drawn from those cultures. Third, it 
suggests that they must be presented with self models who 
knew, respect aia Come i011 those Cultuics—biack 
teachers must not be removed from southern schools. 

To the extent that schools and teachers serve as referent 
points for the child’s self-conception it can be argued that it 
is not the minority student who must change. But instead it 
is the white middle-class child who must be exposed to 
alternative cultural perspectives. Minority teachers must be 
made integral components of all phases of the educational 
act. 

Mead’s perspective suggests, as I have attempted to 
elaborate, that the classroom is an interactive world. 
Research by Roger G. Barker and Paul V. Gump on big 
schools and little schools supports this position and their 
findings suggest an additional set of proposals. Briefly, they 
learned that as class and school size increases student 
satisfaction decreases. Teaching becomes more mechanized, 
students become more irrelevant and activities not related 


to learning attain greater importance, social clubs, for - 


example. In short, in big schools students are redundant. 
Classroom size and school size must be evaluated from 
this perspective. If schools exist to serve children and their 
parents, then large schools are dysfunctional. They are 
knowledge factories, not places of learning or self- 
development. Culturally heterogeneous, small-sized classes 
must be eg US with, Students must have Dustin 
res tu KILUW ~ tlicir icachiers in persunal, mot pustiiutiviiat 
terms. Students must be taught to take one another 
seriously, not competitively. Small, ecologically intimate 
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surroundings have a greater likelihood of promoting these 
arrangements than do large-scale, bureaucratically organized 
classes. ; 

At present, standardized, state and nationally certified 
tests are given students to assess their psychological, 

“emorionai, inteliectuai and social.deveiopment. Two prob- 
lems restrict the effectiveness of these methods, however. 
With few exceptions they have been standardized on white 
middle-class populations. Second, they are the only meas- 
urement techniques routinely employed. 

A number of proposals follow from these problems, 
First, open-ended tests which permit the child to express 
his or her perspective must be developed. These tests, such 
as the ‘Who Am I?” question, would be given to students 
to determine the major contours of their self-conceptions. 
With this information in hand teachers would be in a better 
position to tailor teaching programs to a child’s specific 
needs, definitions, intentions and goals. 

Second, tests such as “Who is Important to You?” could 
be given students on a regular basis to determine who their 
significant others are. It is near axiomatic that derogation 
of the people most important to one leads to alienation 
from the setting and spokesman doing the derogation. 
Teachers must learn to respect and present in respectful 
terms those persons most important to the child. 

A third methodological proposal directs observers to link 
a student's utterances, wishes and self-images to his or her 
day-to-day conduct. Written test scores often fail to reflect 
what persons really take into account and value. In many 
social settings verbal ability, athletic skill, hustling apti- 
tudes; money and even physical attractiveness serve as 


significant status locators. I.Q. tests often do not. 
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surely a goal of education. Observations of conduct 
(behavior) in concrete settings can provide the needed leads 
in this direction. 


Methodological Implications 


A critic of these proposals might remark that such 
measures are not standardized, that their validity is ques- 
tionable, that they cannot be administered nationally, “and 
that they have questionable degrees of reliability. In 
response I would cite the ability of Roger Barker and 
colleagues to execute such observations over time with high 
reliability (.80-.98 for many measures). But more to the 
point I would argue that conventional tests are simply not 
working and it is time to. experiment with alternative 
techniques, perspectives and theories. 

This defense suggests that schools of education must 
begin to consider. teaching their students the methodologies 
of participant observation, unobtrusive analysis and life 
history construction. These softer methods have been the 
traditional province of sociologists and anthropologists. 
Members of these disciplines must consider offering cross- 
disciplinary courses in methodology, especially aimed for 
everyday practitioners in school settings. Graduate require- 
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greater efforts must be made to recruit and train minority 
students in these different approaches. 
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These proposals reflect a basic commitment. Schools 
should be organized so as to maximize a child’s self- 
development and they should permit maximum child- 
parent participation. It is evident that my discussion has 
not been limited to an analysis of compensatory education 
programs. This has been deliberate. It is my conviction that 
education, wherever it occurs, involves interactions between 
social selves. Taking the self as a point of departure I have 
attempted to show that what happens to a preschool child 
is not unlike the moral experiences of a black or brown 
17-year-old senior. But most importantly, both should find 
themselves in schools that take them seriously and treat 
them with respect. Schools exist to serve children and the 
public. This charge must be also taken seriously. 


An earlier version of this article was commissioned by the Work 
Group on Self-Concept of the Social Science Research Council 
Subcommittee on Learning and the Educational Process, January 
1970: 


CHILD CONVICTS... 


continued from page 44 that yields a more positive 
image can influence such authorities as teachers, employers, 
military recruiters and housing authority managers. For 
there is abundant evidence that the stigma of delinquency 
can have negative consequences for an individual as an 
adult, as well as during childhood. 

_It is evident, too, that our old social definitions of what 
constitutes delinquency have led us to construct a system 
of juvenile justice that is quite unjust. By failing to make 
reasonable distinctions and define them precisely, we not 
only treat juvenile status offenders more harshly but 
undermine any semblance of ordered justice for ali illegal 
behavior committed by juveniles. Maintenance of existing 
jurisdictional and definitional boundaries helps to perpetu-. 
até an unjust system for treating children. Phat this unjust 
system may also be a self-defeating one that compounds the 
original problem should also be taken into account before 
prematurely concluding that a shift in social labeling 
procedures is but a minor reform. 

We would agree, however, with the conclusion that a 
mere semantic shift in the social definition of children ie 
trouble is not sufficient. The experience of New York i 
providing a social label of ‘“‘person in need of ees 
(PINS)—without providing alternative civil modes for re- 
sponding to this new distinction—indicates that reform can _ 
sometimes take the guise of “word magic.” Children are 
often accused of believing in the intrinsic power of. words 
and oaths; adults can play the game on an even larger scale. 

We need alternative social resources for responding to 
our change in social definitions, if we are at all serious 
about dealing with the problem. Whether we are willing to 
pay the financial costs for these alternatives is, of course, 
problematic. While we have not conducted a financial 
cost-benefit analysis, it is conceivable that the old system 
might be cheaper, even though Its social costs outweigh any 
social benefits. Whether we will be willing to tax ourselves 
to support a more reasonable and moral social policy may 
turn out to Ba a critical i issue. 5 Oe in this manner, sy 


Faliseal this too, is part of a American sorter to 
juvenile status offenders. 
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